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The American Negro at Mid-Century 


The American Negro ceased to 
be ‘‘property’’ and became a citi- 
zen in 1865—presumably with 
equal status in the eyes of the law, 
including the right to vote. He has 
learned that while freedom as a 
legal abstraction might be con- 
ferred by the stroke of a pen, the 
reality has had to be gained slowly 
and painfully, against great odds. 
He has had to struggle against 
projudice, tradition and persecu- 
tion. He has been impeded by igno- 
rance and poverty. He has learned 
that freedom implies duties as well 
as rights. 


His long fight to establish his 
position as a citizen has meant out- 
standing gains but also continuing 
frustration. Repercussions of this 
century-long struggle are now be- 
ing felt acutely in many areas of 
the country. The impressive but 
hard-won gains tend to be over- 
looked while a closed school or a 
bombed schoo] creates wrathful in- 
dignation and is considered more 
**newsworthy.”’ 

At mid-century, certain legal, 
social, economic and demographic 
trends have drastically changed the 
prototype of the American Negro. 


At this particular moment in his- 
tory, one chapter in the epic of the 
Negro is ending and another is be- 
ginning. The Negro is on the move 
as never before. Profound changes 
are in prospect in the years just 
ahead. 

Background for understanding 
one of the nation’s major domestic 
problems lies in the demographic 
record. Supplemented by statistics 
on urbanization, educational status. 
shifting employment patterns, etc., 
this reveals a massive migratory 
movement and notable changes in 
the pattern of birth and death in 
the Negro population. 

These essential facts were ana- 
lyzed by Dr. Irene B. Taeuber, of 
the Office of Population Research 
of Princeton University, at the 
1958 Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Urban League. Clearly, a 
new prototype has emerged. 

By the mid-1950’s, the Negro was 
no longer the traditional sharecrop- 
per placidly living out his life in 
the deep south, where his ancestors 
were slaves. Like his fellow Amer- 
icans he is a restless sou] moving 
from one place to another in search 
of better economic opportunities. 
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He has found them in New York, 
Chicago, Detroit and other large 
cities of the north. He has become 
an urban, industrial worker living 
too often ‘‘in squalor and disor- 
ganization in teeming slums’’ in 
the great industrial centers of the 
north, east and west. 

Granting that by 1950 the situa- 
tion was very far from perfect, the 
American Negro in the north en- 
joyed ‘“‘levels of living and educa- 
tional achievements . . . above those 
of the Africans in any country in 
Africa, above those of the Asians 
in any country of Asia, except 
Japan. Death rates were low, while 
birth rates were little more than 
half what they had been when slav- 
ery ended.”’ 

By 1950, only one-fifth of the 
nation’s non-white population was 
classified as ‘‘rural farm.’’ There 
were 8.7 million Negroes in the 
south, two and one-half times the 
number in all fifteen slave-holding 
states a century earlier. In the 
north there were more Negroes 
(4.8 million) in 1950 than in all 
the Confederacy at the time of the 
Civil War. 

The trend is clearly seen when 
the five southern and the five north- 
ern states with the largest Negro 
population are contrasted. In 1910, 
Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi and Virginia had a Negro 
population of 4.5 million; in 1950, 
4.6 million. 

In 1910, Illinois, Michigan, New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania to- 
gether had only 566,000 Negroes; 
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in 1950, 3.2 million. These ive 
northern states absorbed half the 
national increase in 40 years, while 
the five southern states absorbed 
little more than a thirtieth of the 
increase. 

In recent years, this trend has 
been accelerating. In the decade 
between 1940 and 1950, the Negro 
population declined slightly in the 
five southern states while the five 
northern states absorbed 54 per- 
cent of the national increase. 
California, Florida and Texas ab- 
sorbed an additional 22 percent. 

The sharp increase of Negro fer- 
tility in the north and a tapering 
off of fertility in the south imply 
that some momentous changes may 
be in prospect. During a century 
and a half, there had been virtual 
stability in the proportions of the 
two races in the United States. But 
as Dr. Taeuber states, ‘‘the indefi- 
nite continuation of the age-specific 
birth and death rates of the year 
1955 would result in a doubling of 
the non-white population each gen- 
eration,’’ that is, in about 33 years. 
In contrast, the population of the 
nation as a whole is now doubling 
in about 40 years. 

One century ago, the issue of 
slavery was moving up to the bat- 
tlefield. Today, the ‘‘Negro ques- 
tion’’ is no longer a rural problem 
in nine southern states. It has be- 
come mainly an urban problem and 
it is nation-wide in scope. Because 
the solutions now being developed 
must take account of the demo- 
graphic facts, Dr. Taeuber’s paper 


is reprinted, with = a 























Migration, Mobility, and 


The Assimilation of the Negro* 
IRENE B. TAEUBER 
Office of Population Research, Princeton University, 


Princeton, New Jersey 


In 1790, the 3.2 million white cit- 
izens of the United States held most 
of the 757 thousand black people 
as chattel slaves. At the time of 
the Civil War, the national popu- 
lation included 26.9 million white 
people and 4.4 million others whose 
status was that of Negro but whose 
mingled origins were recognized in 
attempts to classify them in frae- 
tional terms. In 1860, 251 thous- 
and of those recognized as colored 
were free, but almost 4.2 million 
were slaves.! The centuries of bond- 
age had left them economically re- 
tarded and socially backward. They 
labored in the fields and the homes 
of others without remuneration or 
managerial responsibilities. They 
were propertyless and _ illiterate, 
and their marriages and their fam- 
ilies were subject to the orders of 
others and the vagaries of sale. 
However, the barricades of slavery 
and the color bar had not prevent- 
ed a wide ranging acculturation. 
The Negroes of 1860 were cultural- 
ly American. Their language was 
English, their religion Christian. 

The advance of the Negro in his 
first century of freedom is an epic 
of achievement and frustration. A 
century ago the major portion of 
the Negroes lived in the rural areas 


of the south and labored in agri- 
culture. Today there are still Ne- 
groes in the south, but dispersion 
had been proceeding rapidly for 
almost fifty years, and it is still in 
process. In 1950, there were 8.7 
million Negroes in the south, al- 
most two and one-half times the 
number in the fifteen slave-holding 
states in 1860, but there were also 
4.8 million Negroes in the north. 
In fact, there were more Negroes 
in the north in 1950 than there had 
been in all the Confederate States 
at the time of the Civil War. More- 
over, the Negroes of 1950 were pre- 
dominantly urban, and the great 
majority of them labored outside 
agriculture. Levels of living and 
educational achievements were 
above those of the Africans in any 
country in Africa, above those of 
the Asians in any country of Asia 
except Japan. Death rates were 
low, while birth rates were little 
more than half what they had been 
when slavery ended. 

In global perspective, the Negro 
has made striking advances in that 
third of his residence on this con- 
tinent that has been spent in free- 
dom. In national perspective, the 
evaluation is more somber. The 
measurable differences among the 


*This population monograph was prepared to serve as a ‘‘position paper’’ for 
discussion at the opening general session of the 1958 Annual Conference of the 


| Urban League, Omaha, Nebraska (September 6-11). 
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color and nativity groups are being 
reduced, but the Negro as a group 
remains retarded. Moreover, the 
aspirations of the Negroes and the 
problems of the nation have altered 
as great migrations have placed 
people from the fields of the south 
in the slums of cities in the north, 
the south, the east and the west. 

The migrations of Negroes away 
from southern agriculture have 
been the indispensable basis for ad- 
justments within and outside the 
south. These migrations are com- 
plex in causation, and their conse- 
quences are multiple. The empha- 
sis here will be placed on the phe- 
nomenon of migration itself and its 
relation to the redistribution and 
transformation of the Negro popu- 
lation. What has been the course 
of the great migration from the 
fields and homes of the south? How 
far has it gone, and what are its 
prospects? In answering these 
questions, there must be consider- 
ation of the extent of the assimila- 
tion of the Negro to the patterns 
and values of the larger society, 
and the persistence of the barriers 
to movement and to mobility must 
be noted. In general, though, the 
larger questions of separateness 
and assimilation, of adjustment 
and disorganization, will be left for 
the discussion, together with ques- 
tions of the implications for re- 
search and action policy. 


GROWTH AND DISPERSION 
The increase in the numbers of 
the Negroes has been rapid and con- 
tinuing with variations in the rate 
that reflected the changing levels 
of birth and death rates. Total 
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numbers were 4.4 million in 1860,@ 
7.5 million in 1890, 9.8 million in 
1910, 11.9 million in 1930 and 15.0 
million in 1950. Non-whites, a 
group that is predominantly Ne- 
gro, increased from 15.8 million in 
1950 to 18.8 million in 1957.? 

If the 18.8 million non-whites of 
1957 had been as predominantly 
agricultural and as localized in the 
south as the 4.5 million non-whites 
of 1860, the population pressures of 
Asian Jands would have prevailed 
in the American south. However, 
the Negro, as the other non-whites, 
the native whites, and the foreign 
born, has lived in a generally ex- 
panding industrial economy, and 
he has moved from retarded areas 
where per capita incomes were low 
to more advanced areas where per 
capita incomes were higher (Table 
I). @ 
From 1910 to 1930, the major 
areas of increasing concentration 
were in the industrial region from 
New York to the Great Lakes. In- 
crease amounted to 78 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic and east North 
Central divisions, but only 1.5 per- 
cent in the east South Central divi- 
sion and 6.5 percent in the west 
South Central division. Two-thirds 
of the total increase of 2.1 million 
Negroes was absorbed in the north. 

Changes from 1930 to 1950 were 
similar to those of the earlier dec- 
ades, except that the Pacific area 
became a major destination. Almost 
three-fourths of the total increase 
of 3.1 million Negroes was ab- 
sorbed in the northeastern indus- 
trial region and in the Pacific m 4 
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Only about a fourth remained in 
the south, and most of this was in 
the South Atlantic division where 
there were substantial industrial 
developments. 

Movement of the Negroes toward 
a regional distribution comparable 
to that of the white population has 
not yet resulted in the achievement 
of that distribution. Almost 90 per- 
cent of all Negroes lived in the 
south in 1910; almost 70 percent 
lived there in 1950. Migration re- 
moved the most of the natural in- 
crease from the south, but it scarce- 
ly touched the great base popula- 
tions of the region. In relative 
terms, the proportions of Negroes 
in the total populations were de- 
elining in all the southern divi- 
sions, increasing in all the divisions 
outside the south. In absolute 
terms, decline in the numbers of 
the Negroes occurred only in the 
east South Central division, and 
that only in the decade from 1940 
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to 1950. The exodus from the 
south would not have been suffi- 
cient to ease the pressures within 
southern agriculture unless it had 
been accompanied by substantial 
rural to urban and agricultural to 
industrial movement within the 
region. 

The fundamenta!i change in the 
Negro population was not the 
movement from south to north but 
the concentration in industrial sec- 
tions of the country, including the 
south. The recent experience of the 
Negro is more comparable to that 
of the European immigrant and his 
children than to that of the old 
American white population. Like 
the immigrant, the Negro hoped to 
find abundant opportunities for 
himself and his children. Unlike 
the European, the Negro could 
make this move of great economie 
and social distance without an <At- 
lantie crossing. He could move to 
a near area where opportunities 


TABLE J: NEGROES IN THE Divisions, 1910 To 1950 








Division 


Numbers 
(in 000’s) 


Percent of 
Total Population 











1910 930 1950 1910 1930 1950 

United States 9,828 11,891 15,027 10.7 9.7 10.0 
New England 66 94 143 1.0 12 1.5 
Middle Atlantic 418 1,953 1,875 Zs 4.0 G.2 
East North Central 301 930 1,797 1.6 3.7 5.9 
West North Central 243 332 423 | 2.5 3.0 
South Atlantic 4,112 4,421 5,092 33.7 28.0 24.1 
East South Central 2.653 2,658 2,699 31.5 26.9 23.6 
West South Central 1,984 2.989 2,430 22:6 18.7 16.8 
Mountain 21 30 66 0.8 0.8 1.3 
Pacific 29 90 502 0.7 id 3.5 














Sources of data: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 1910 Census of Population, Vol. I. 
General Report and Analysis, table 43; 1940 Census of Population, Nativity and 
Parentage of the White Population, General Characteristics, table 12, with Mexicans 
from unpublished tabulations; 1950 Census of Population, Vol. II, Characteristics 
of the Population, Part 1, U. S. summary, table 145; Parts 2 to 50, table 16. 
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were known directly, or to another 
place in the state where other peo- 
ple had told him that there were 
jobs or that life was easier or bet- 
ter. In normal periods, short dis- 
tance moves would be expected to 
be more frequent than longer dis- 
tance moves. If these arguments 
are valid, the fundamental adapta- 
tions of an inereasing population in 
a rural economy whose manpower 
needs were declining would be 
movement to jobs outside agricul- 
ture and to residences off the farms. 
Departure from the south would 
occur as opportunities within 
southern cities proved insufficient 
or as opportunities outside the 
south were known and either were 
or were thought to be more abun- 
dant and more adequate. 

The quantitative data of the suc- 
cessive censuses of population and 
agriculture indicate that the de- 
parture from agriculture and the 
rural areas and employment with- 
in nonfarm areas were more per- 
vasive than the exodus from the 
south, for they involved the south 
also. An over-view of the develop- 
ments is given by the rural-urban 
distribution of the non-white pop- 
viation in 1950? and the changes 
that had oceurred from 1940 to 
1950 (Table IT). 

By 1950, only one-fifth of the 
non-white population of the United 
States was classified as rural farm 
aceording to the 1940 definitions. 
The percentage was little more 
than one-fourth in the South At- 
lantie and the west South Central 
divisions within the south. Even in 
the east South Central division, 
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three-fifths of the non-whites were 
living in rural nonfarm or urban 
areas rather than on farms in rural 
areas, 

The pace of the urbanization of 
the Negro population may have 
quickened in the years since 1950. 
The percentage of non-white work- 
ers in agriculture as an industry 
was 21.1 in 1948, 15.7 in 1955. The 
percentage in agricultural oceupa- 
tions was 21.0 in 1948, 14.5 in 
1955.4 By 1956, some 68 percent of 
the non-white population aged 14 
and above were living in urban 
areas, 18 percent in rural nonfarm 
areas and 14 percent in rural farm 
areas.’ In April, 1958, only 12 per- 
cent of the non-white employed 
workers were in agriculture.® 

Numerical facts alone indicate 
that the great historic process of 
Negro migration and mobility is 
nearing an end. The number of 
southern farms operated by non- 
whites declined 17.1 percent in the 
four years from 1950 to 1954.7 De- 
cline amounted to 8.2 percent for 
owners, 27.5 percent for crop-share 
tenants and 19.1 percent for erop- 
pers. By 1954, there were only 160 
thousand farms operated by non- 
white croppers in the south, and 
more than two-fifths of the opera- 
tors were aged 45 and above.® 
Clearly the croppers cannot long 
remain a major souree of supply 
for urban labor, whether south or 
north. 

The stereoptype of the Negro as 
toiling sharecropper is becoming 
as antiquated as that of the slaves 
in the cotton fields. A new sterco- 
trpe is evolving, though, and it is 
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that of the lowest tenth living in 
squalor and disorganization in 
teeming slums. There is a basis of 
fact underlying this new picture, 
as there was in the ancient pic- 
tures. Urbanization and industrial- 
ization have meant increasing lev- 
els of living and advancing educa- 
tion for all Americans, black and 
white, but in the case of the blacks 
there have been specific factors of 
retardation that were either less 
prevalent or not applicable among 
other groups. Slavery and the ear- 
ly decades of freedom left a people 
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who were generally ignorant and 
backward, and the color prejudice 
that was the heritage of that slavery 
permitted a perpetual classification 
of the Negroes and the descendants 
of Negroes, whatever their individ- 
ual characteristics or achievements. 
The migration from the lands and 
the living conditions of the Old 
South came swiftly, and it involved 
transitions in living conditions 
comparable to those that have sep- 
arated the centuries. The charac- 
teristics of the Negroes as recent 
and ill-prepared migrants resulted 


TaBLE II: THE NON-WHITE POPULATION OF THE DIVISIONS 
By Residence, 1940 and 1950 
(1950, old urban definition) 








Divisions 


Population in 1950 (in 000’s): 
United States 

New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 


Percent Change, 1940-1950: 


United States 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
East South Central 
West South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 








Rural 
Total Urban Nonfarm Farm 
15,755 9,260 3,159 3,337 
153 137 15 2 
1,926 1,763 149 14 
1,856 1,705 131 20 
485 381 66 38 
5,141 - 2,304 1,420 1,417 
2,707 1,099 545 1,063 
2,500 1,241 587 673 
229 62 106 61 
758 568 140 50 
17.1 43.5 40.4 —29.8 
41.8 48.0 22.4 —62.4 
47.9 50.3 35.2 —26.0 
69.1 72.1 60.8 —22.2 
19.7 32.6 9.9 —34.0 
8.7 27.4 38.7 —25.3 
—2.8 22.9 25.8 —27.1 
0.2 33.5 35.5 —40.6 
84.1 84.7 111.0 —29.7 
109.0 134.0 201.8 —31.5 








Sources of data: U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1940 Census of Population, Vol. 11, 
Characteristics of the Population, Parts 1 to 7, table 7; 1950 Census of Population, 
Vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, Parts 2 to 50, table 15. Compilation, cour- 


tesy of Donald J. Bogue. 
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in concentrations in the central sec- 
tions of the areas of destination as 
great as those that once existed for 
the immigrants from eastern and 
southern Europe in their ports of 
entry to America. The barriers of 
color made assimilation for Amer- 
icans who spoke English more diffi- 
eult than it once was for those 
whose languages, religions, and eul- 
tures were alike alien, but whose 
skin color was technically white. 

Two aspects of the migrations of 
the Negro will be considered here. 
One is the move from south to 
north and west, and its relation to 
population growth in selected areas 
of origin and of destination. The 
other is the concentration in cen- 
tral cities as contrasted with the 
urban or urbanized areas outside 
such cities. The purpose is to raise 
questions rather than to attempt 
simple answers whose generalities 
could have little significance either 
at national or at local levels. 


THE MIGRATIONS 

A major analysis of the inter- 
state migrations of Negroes in the 
eighty years from 1870 to 1950 is 
part of the Study of Population 
Redistribution undertaken at the 
University of Pennsylvania under 
the direction of Simon Kuznets and 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas. Data on 
migration in intereensal periods 
and tabulations of place of birth 
by place of residence as published 
in the first volume of that study 
are used here in a brief analysis of 
the exodus from the five southern 
states having the largest Negro 
populations and the rates of influx 
into five northern states likewise 
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selected on the basis of the size of 
their Negro populations. The south- 
ern states—Alabama, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi and Virginia— 
had a Negro population of 4.5 mil- 
lion in 1910 and 4.6 million in 
1950. The five northern states— 
Illinois, Michigan, New York, Ohio 
and Pennsylvania — had a Negro 
population of 566 thousand in 1910 
and 3.2 million in 1950. These five 
states absorbed half the increase in 
the Negro population of the nation. 
Another fifth was absorbed in Cal- 
ifornia, Florida and Texas. The 
five southern states with the larg- 
est Negro populations absorbed lit- 
tle more than three percent of the 
total national increase in the Negro 
populations. 

In the decade from 1940 to 1950, 
the Negro population of the five 
southern states declined slightly, 
while the five northern states ab- 
sorbed 54 percent of the national 
increase of 2.2 million. Another 22 
percent of the increase of the dec- 
ade went into California, Florida 
and Texas. 

In the last 40 years, migration 
has been pervasive and continuing 
(Table IIT). There have been move- 
ments in and out of all the states 
and groups of states, but the net 
migration of each decade has in- 
volved consistent losses for the five 
southern states and _ consistent 
gains for the five northern states. 
The losses in the population aged 
10 and above in the southern states 
amounted to 9.1 percent in 1910- 
1920, 14.1 percent in 1920-1930, 
6.4 percent in 1930-1940 and 18.9 
percent in 1940-1950. 
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Rates of loss for the entire pop- 
ulation aged 10 and above fail to 
portray fully either the extent of 
the out-migration or its impact on 
the populations that furnished the 
migrants and those who received 
them. Prior to 1940, net movements 
were negligible among the aged 
and slight among the children and 
those aged 45 to 64. In the ’forties 
there was an increase in the rates 
of net migration among those in 
the central productive ages, to- 
gether with an extension of the 
losses downward into the childhood 
ages and upward into the ages 
of late maturity prior to old age. 
The net losses of the single decade 
from 1940 to 1950 amounted to 14 
percent at ages 10 to 14, 21 percent 
at ages 15 to 24, 29 percent at ages 
25 to 44 and 11 percent at ages 
45 to 64. 

The loss of young adults and 
newly established families left less 
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productive populations in the south 
to carry on economic activities and 
support the burdens of children 
and the aged. At the same time, it 
transferred the future increase of 
a substantial portion of the Negro 
population from the areas where 
the individuals had grown up to the 
areas in which they settled and 
worked. Major portions of the peo- 
ple who were trained and educated 
in the southern states became 
workers and parents in other areas. 
The retardation of the southern 
Negro was being transferred rap- 
idly to those areas into which the 
Negroes were moving. 

The movement into the five 
northern states was so great that 
major portions of the Negroes liv- 
ing in these states were recent mi- 
grants. From 1910 to 1920 and 
from 1920 to 1930, the net migra- 
tions of Negroes in the productive 
ages from 25 to 44 amounted to 


TaBLE III: Net MIGRATIONS OF NEGROES BY AGE, 
Five SOUTHERN AND FIVE NORTHERN STATES, 1910 To 1950 
(Per 1,000 mid-point population) 











Ages 65 and 
Areas and Years 10 and 10-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 over 
over 
Five southern states: 
1910-1920 — 91 — 39 —121 —162 —-i14 0 
1920-1930 —141 — 83 —166 —218 — 45 —33 
1930-1940 — 64 — 31 — 85 — 92 — 19 —24 
1940-1950 —189 —140 —211 —288 —108 —7 
Five northern states: 
1910-1920 483 316 780 599 232 53 
1920-1930 502 447 788 613 119 116 
1930-1940 153 96 280 195 32 $1 
1940-1950 846 361 451 493 132 24 








Source, numbers of migrants and mid-period population for states: Lee, Everett S., 
et al, Population Redistribution and Economie Growth, United States, 1870-1959, 
Vol. I, Methodological Considerations and Refererce Tables, Philadelphia, The Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society, 1953, Reference Table P-1. 
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three-fifths of the mid-period pop- 
ulations. From 1940 to 1950, net 
migration accounted for half of the 
mid-period populations. In these 
states of the north, most of the Ne- 
groes in the labor force were mi- 
grants, as were most of the women 
in childbearing ages. A very major 
portion of the children either had 
been brought as migrants from the 
south or had been born in the north 
to recent migrants from the south. 

The cumulative impact of the 
great migrations is seen in the dif- 
ferences between the states of birth 
and the states of residence of the 
native non-whites!® in the south 
and the north in the period from 
1870 to 1950 (Table IV). The 
number of non-whites born in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, or Virginia was 2.4 million 
in 1870, 4.9 million in 1910 and 6.4 
million in 1950. The number of 
non-whites born in one or another 
of these states and living outside it 
increased slowly from 489 thous- 
and in 1870 to 755 thousand in 
1910. Then it shot upward to 2.1 
million in 1950. In the single dec- 
ade from 1940 to 1950, the number 
of non-whites who were natives of 
the five southern states increased 
9.0 percent. The number resident 
in the state of birth declined 1.6 
percent, while the number resident 
in a state other than that of birth 
inereased 39.8 percent. Some of the 
2.1 million people who had left the 
state of their birth had moved to 
another southern state, but more 
than four-fifths of them had moved 
to Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio or Pennsylvania. Illinois had 
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10.6 percent of the migrants from 
Alabama, 10.4 percent of those 
from Louisiana and 27.1 percent of 
those from Mississippi. New York 
had 11.3 percent of those from 
Georgia and 23.2 percent of those 
from Virginia. Ohio had 17.1 per- 
cent of those from Alabama and 
11.8 percent of those from Georgia. 

The increasing non-white popu- 
lations of the five northern states 
were products of the cumulation of 
migrants plus the birth of children 
to persons already in the north. 
So persistent was the migration, 
however, that the percentage of 
persons born outside of the state of 
residence increased from scarcely 
one-fifth of the total in 1870 to one- 
half in 1900 and seven-tenths in 
1930. Since 1930, a slight decline 
has resulted from the combination 
of the reduced migration of the 
thirties and the sharp increase in 
births to non-whites in northern 
cities in the ’forties. 

This concentration of southern 
Negroes and their children in the 
industrial states of the north may 
seem comparable to the great over- 
seas migrations that peopled the in- 
dustrial areas and contributed the 
children of immigrants to the na- 
tive population. In many ways the 
comparison is apt; we have used it 
earlier. There are critical differ- 
ences if the focus is the future 
rather than the past and the pres- 
ent. Since the migrants from Eu- 
rope and Asia were small percent- 
ages of their base populations, 
there were no demographic barriers 
to the indefinite continuation of 
the movements into the United 
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States. In the case of the Negro, 
the great reservoirs in southern 
agriculture are so reduced that 
they can furnish only a fraction of 
the migrants of the future. The 
movement of all the 160 thousand 
sharecropper families who re- 
mained in the south in 1954 would 
make a lesser contribution to the 
population of the north than did 
the migrations of the single decade 
from 1940 to 1950. 

The Negro population is now ur- 
ban and industrial, not rural and 
agricultural. Future redistribu- 
tions within the country must in- 
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volve primarily the movements of 
people who live in towns and cities. 
In only a few decades, redistribu- 
tion will have to involve people 
who were born and educated in ur- 
ban communities. Thus once again 
we see essential changes that are 
almost revolutionary in their im- 
plications for the development of 
the Negro population and of metro- 
politan America. 


RESIDENCE IN URBAN AREAS 


The shifting of the sharecrop- 
pers and the drift from place to 
place may have introduced habits 

















TaBLE IV: State OF BIRTH AND STATE OF RESIDENCE OF NON-WHITE POPULATIONS 
In Parts OF THE SOUTH AND THE NortH, 1870 To 1950 
A. The Exodus of Non-whites from Five Southern States 
Population (in 000’s) Percent of those 
Year Born in Place of residence born in state 
the state In the state Outside tesident outside it 
© 1870 2,445 1,957 489 20.0 
1880 3,242 2,700 542 16.7 
1890 3,653 3,124 529 14.5 
1900 4,377 3,711 666 15.2 
1910 4,861 4,106 755 15.5 
1920 5,068 4,082 986 19.4 
1930 5,567 4,114 1,453 26.1 
1940 5,835 4,344 1,491 25.6 
1950 6,361 4,276 2,084 32.8 








B. In-migrant and Native Non-whites in Five Northern States 








Population (in 000’s) 
Place of birth 


Per cent of the 
enumerated popu- 











Year Enumerated In state of In another lation horn outside 
in state enumeration state the state 
1870 223 127 96 22.8 
1880 295 177 118 40.0 
1890 332 186 147 44.2 
1900 456 220 236 51.7 
1910 558 251 307 54.9 
1920 876 296 580 66.2 
1930 1,597 485 1,112 69.7 
1940 1,922 715 1,207 62.8 
1950 3,047 1,146 1,901 62.4 











> Source: Based on, Lee, Everett S., et al., op. cit., Table P-3. 
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of mobility fairly early in the pe- 
riod after slavery ended. In recent 
decades, there have been complex 
patterns of movements within and 
from the south, the stage move- 
ments of individuals and families 
existing alongside the succession 
movements that bring new groups 
of Negroes into areas from which 
other Negroes are moving. What- 
ever the paths of movement, the 
predominant terminus has been 
and remains the large city. In the 
south of 1950, Negroes constituted 
almost as large a proportion of the 
total population in the urbanized 
areas of one million or more as they 
did of rural population in the 
unincorporated places below 1,000 
population and in rural farm 
areas.1! In all regions outside the 
south, Negroes were a small per- 
centage of the total population in 
the rural areas, the lesser cities, 
and the urbanized areas whose total 
populations were below one million. 
They were substantial minorities 
only in the urbanized areas with 
populations of a million or more. 
If Negroes are viewed as a sep- 
arate population group rather than 
as a component in the population 
of the area in which they live, the 
extent of their residential concen- 
tration emerges in striking form 
(Table V). In 1950, almost 47 per- 
cent of all the Negroes in the Unit- 


Total 
Area Population 
United States 15,032 
Northeast 2,010 
North Central 2,227 
West 569 
South 10,226 
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ed States lived in urbanized areas. 
This national average is reduced 
severely by the more diffuse pat- 
tern of residence that survives in 
the south. In northeast, north cen- 
tral and western United States, 
four-fifths of the Negroes lived in 
urbanized areas. Moreover, within 
the urbanized areas outside the 
west, 85 percent or more of those 
in urbanized areas lived in the cen- 
tral cities. 

These sequences of percentages 
are so striking that their signifi- 
eance is difficult to grasp fully. 
Hence, the fundamental picture of 
the residential distribution of the 
Negroes of the United States and 
the regions is repeated here in the 
tabulation below. Both numbers 
and percentages are included, with 
the numbers given in thousands. 

The juxtaposition of figures on 
place of residence with those on 
migration define and pose the prob- 
lem of Negro life and adjustment 
in its present acute form. The Ne- 
eroes who have been leaving the 
south in such great numbers go 
primarily to the central cities of 
the large urbanized areas of the 
north, and here they and their chil- 
dren remain. The west is entering 
the picture, but here, too, there is 
concentration in urbanized areas. 

The great migrations are recent; 
so also are the massive Negro pop- 


Central Cities of Urbanized Areas 








Population Percent of Total 
6,108 40.6 
1,518 75.5 
1,637 73.5 
343 60.6 
2,609 25.5 
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ulations in the central cities of the 
north. What about the fourth of 
the Negroes of the north who were 
not in central cities in 1950? What 
about the movements of Negroes 
into fringe areas? Are there trends 
toward a lessening of the concen- 
tration of Negroes in the central 
cities of urbanized areas of a mil- 
lion or more? To answer these 
questions, we shall use data on non- 
whites in those Standard Metropol- 
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thousand or more non-whites in 
their total populations in 1950. 

In recent decades, the numbers 
of non-whites living outside the 
central cities of SMA’s have been 
increasing at a somewhat less rapid 
rate than the numbers of non- 
whites living within the central 
cities.% The result has been in- 
creasing numbers, increasing rates 
of inerease, but declining propor- 
tions of the total population of the 














itan Areas!* (SMA’s) that had 25 metropolitan communities. The 
TABLE V: THE RESIDENCE OF NEGROES IN 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE REGIONS, 1950 
Percent Distribution 
Place of United North- North 
Residence States east Central West South 
All Areas 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Urbanized Areas 46.9 89.0 80.6 §6.0 28.5 
3,000,000 or more 11.8 49.0 25.9 38.0 
Central city 10.0 41.7 22:3 30.1 
Fringe 1.8 7.3 3.6 7.8 ox 
1,000,000 to 3,000,000 13.2 29.8 31.5 24.7 5.3 
Central city 11.3 24.7 27.3 15.8 4.9 
Fringe 2.0 5.1 4.4 8.9 0.4 
250,090 to 1,000,000 12.9 4.6 20.4 10.3 13.0 
Central city 11.3 4.2 Ws 9.6 11.4 
Fringe 1.5 0.4 27 0.6 1.6 
Below 250,000 9.0 5.6 ye 7.6 14,2 
Central city 8.0 4.9 6.4 4.8 9.2 
Fringe 1.0 0.7 0.7 2:7 1.0 
Outside Urbanized Areas 53.1 10.9 15.0 19.5 i 
25,000 or more 4.2 oe 3.8 3.9 5.0 
10,000-25,000 4.7 ot 3.0 3.3 5.6 
2,500-10,000 6.5 1.7 2.0 25 8.6 
1,000-2,500 3.0 0.9 0.8 0.7 4.0 
Nonfarm 2.9 0.9 0.8 0.6 3.9 
Farm 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
Below 1,000 1.4 0.1 0.4 0.4 1.9 
Nonfarm 1.3 0.1 0.4 0.4 ; 
Farm 0.1 0.0 0.0 0.0 a? 
Other rural 33.3 4.8 5.0 8.7 46.4 
Nonfarm 12.4 4.3 3.3 7.0 16.3 
Farm 20.9 0.6 17 1.8 39.1 








Source of data: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Census of Population: 1959, Vol. IV, 
Special Reports, Part 5, Chapter A, Characteristics by size of place, 1953, Tables 


1 and 6. 
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non-whites outside the central cit- 
ies of SMA’s increased from 1.1 
million in 1930 to 1.6 million in 
1950. The percentage of the total 
increase of non-whites in SMA’s 
that occurred outside the central 
cities was 13.7 for the years from 
1930 to 1940 and 17.1 for the years 
from 1940 to 1950. The percentage 
of the non-whites in SMA’s living 
outside central cities was 26.1 in 
1930, 24.2 in 1940 and 22.1 in 1950. 

There were substantial differ- 
ences in the movements of non- 
whites in cities of various sizes and 
types and in the south as contrast- 
ed with the other regions of the 
country. From 1940 to 1950, the 
percentage of non-whites decreased 
in all the SMA’s of the south ex- 
cept New Orleans and San An- 
tonio. The percentage did not 
change in the Washington, D. C. 
Standard Metropolitan Area, but it 
increased in all the SMA’s of the 
north and west. 

In the southern metropolitan 
areas where non-whites were a de- 
elining portion of the total popula- 
tion, the percent of non-whites who 
lived outside central cities was in- 
itially high but declined quite rap- 
idly exeept in the largest metro- 
politan areas. Here, in SMA’s of 
500,000 to 1,000,000 totai popula- 
tion, increasing proportions of the 
non-whites lived outside the central 
cities. In the ’thirties and the ’for- 
ties, more than one-fourth of the 
inerease in the non-white popula- 
tions of the SMA’s occurred out- 
side the central cities. 

In the SMA’s with increasing 
proportions of non-whites — those 
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of the north and the west together 
with New Orleans and San Antonio 
—the picture of Negro movements 
has been obscured by the emphasis 
placed on the movement of Negroes 
into central cities and the flight of 
the whites to the fringe areas be- 
yond the corporate limits of the 
central municipality. In fact, 11.7 
percent of the total increase of non- 
whites in SMA’s from 1930 to 1940 
and 17.7 percent of that from 1940 
to 1950 oceurred outside the cen- 
tral cities. The percentage of all 
non-whites in the SMA’s who lived 
outside the central cities declined 
only slightly. 

The growth of Negro popula- 
tions outside the central cities of 
SMA’s cannot be identified with a 
movement to the quiet lanes of sub- 
urbia. The movement seems to re- 
flect the growth of Negro areas 
within satellite cities and around 
industrial sections. There may be 
an extension of the rural slums in- 
habited by the dispossessed of the 
central urban areas. It is apparent, 
however, that the complex problems 
of Negro advance and of racial ad- 
justment do not cease at the cor- 
porate boundaries of cities. The 
Negroes are a permanent and an 
increasing component of the popu- 
lation of the great industrial re- 
gions whose main population clus- 
ters are defined in census termi- 
nology as the central cities of urban- 
ized areas or of standard metro- 
politan areas. In local terms, the 
problems and the adjustments are 
those of total metropolitan areas, 
not simply those of the central 
cities. In broader terms, the prob- 
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lems are those of the nation rather 
than of regions or of SMA’s, for 
the Negroes as citizens of a free so- 
ciety have the alternatives of sta- 
bility or migration. In massive 
numbers they have chosen migra- 
tion. Thus the problems of social 
and economic retardation that were 
products of the life in the rural 
south have been transferred to the 
metropolitan areas of the north. 


NEW YORK CITY, 1950 TO 1957 

In the years from 1950 to 1957, 
there was rapid mechanization in 
southern agriculture, full employ- 
ment in the national economy, and 
stimulus to flight in the racial 
crisis. Between 1950 and 1956 or 
1957, the numbers of non-whites 
increased 26.5 percent in New York 
City, 47.2 percent in Los Angeles, 
55.1 percent in Gary and 82.4 per- 


Qn in San Diego.1* The changes 


in New York City will be described 
here, for the data include age and 
sex as well as numbers of people, 
and the base population is a large 
one.1® 

In 1950, there were 776 thousand 
non-whites in New York City; in 
1957, there were 981 thousand. This 
was an increase of 206 thousand, 
or 26.5 percent, in only seven 
years. During this same period, the 
white population of the city de- 
ereased 302 thousand, or 4.2 per- 
cent. The negligible change in the 
total population of the city was the 
balance of a substantial increase of 
non-whites and some decrease of 
whites. 

That the decline in numbers of 
whites was due to the outward 


| ie of young people is ap- 
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parent in the fact that persons 
aged 15 to 44 were 14 percent less 
numerous in 1957 than they had 
been in 1950. The fertility of the 
white women who had remained in 
New York City had been higher 
than that of the women who were 
in the city in 1950, but so many 
women had left that there was an 
absolute decline in the number of 
white children of pre-school ages. 
Families with children of school 
age seem to have moved out in 
lesser proportions. In any event, 
there were substantial increases in 
the number of children aged 5 to 
14. There were only insignificant 
changes in the numbers of those 
aged 15 to 64. The numbers of the 
aged were increasing, as were their 
proportions of the total population. 
An out-migration of young people, 
relative stability among the middle 
aged, and an increase of the aged 
were the patterns of change in the 
white population of the largest of 
our cities. 

The changes in the non-white 
population differed sharply from 
those among the whites. The pop- 
ulations in 1950 and 1957 and the 
amount and percent of change are 
given here for broad age groups, 
numbers being in thousands: 

















Population Change 1950-1957 

Age 1950 1957 Amount Percent 
Total 776 981 206 26.5 
0-14 182 287 106 58.2 
15-19 47 55 8 16.7 
20-24 70 67 —4 —5.0 
25-34 167 183 15 9.2 
35-44 142 172 31 21.7 
45-64 139 176 37 26.3 


65 and over 28 41 13 45.4 
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This pattern of age changes is 
indeed irregular. The seeming de- 
crease at ages 20 to 24 may not be 
significant, for enumeration is par- 
ticularly deficient in this age 
group. Furthermore, in 1957 per- 
sons temporarily absent could not 
be allocated back to the city. There 
is a sharp increase in the number 
of children, and then, beginning at 
about age 25, a rate of increase 
that becomes greater with ad- 
vancing age. Three processes must 
have been involved. The first is the 
continuation of a net movement 
into New York City, while the sec- 
ond is the aging of the migrants 
who had moved before 1950. The 
third is the relatively high rate of 
childbearing among both native- 
born and in-migrant women.?® 
Rough computations suggest a net 
in-migration equal to about one- 
fourth of the mid-period numbers 
in the ages from 15 to 44, with neg- 
ligible changes from this source 
among the middle aged and the 


aged. The net in-migration was 
relatively slight after age 45, but 


people who had come into the city 
at younger ages and remained there 
were moving into the ranks of the 
middle aged and the old. The in- 
crease in pre-school children and 
those of elementary school ages re- 
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flects both the high rate of child @® 
bearing among women in New York 
City and the movement of families 
into the city. 

In numerical terms, the increase 
in children was the predominant 
factor in the increase of the non- 
white population from 1950 to 
1957. More than half the total in- 
crease of 206 thousand consisted 
of children below age 15. 

There were major differences in 
the characteristics of the non-white 
populations of the boroughs. The 
ratios of children to women and the 
sex ratios in the adult populations 
are suggestive of the range of 
demographic characteristics within 
the city. These are shown in the 
tabulation below. 

In the city as a whole, as in each 
of the boroughs, the adult popula- 
tion was more predominantly fe- 
male among the non-whites tha) 
among the whites. In all boroughs, 
the fertility of the non-white pop- 
ulation as measured by the ratio of 
children to women was higher for 
the non-whites than for the whites. 
However, the pattern of differences 
among the boroughs was similar 
for the color groups. 

The growth of population be- 
tween 1950 and 1957 has been de- 
scribed for New York’s non-white 


Per 1,000 Women 


Males per 
Aged 15 to 44 


1,000 Females 








Total 

Non-white 

Borough Population 
New York City 981,251 
Manhattan 402,857 
Brooklyn 311,780 
Bronx 137,298 
Queens 120,669 
Richmond 8,647 





Children Children Aged 
below 5 5 to 14 20 to 64 
475 735 821 
398 643 841 
541 787 792 
514 814 824 
502 781 817 
721 1,288 920 


@ 
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population. The results would not 
have differed significantly if Ne- 
groes alone had been considered, 
for 948 thousand of the 981 thous- 
and persons classified as non-white 
were Negro. 

Today New York is probably the 
nation’s first city with a Negro 
population of more than a million. 
It is difficult to assess the probable 
developments of the future, even in 
broad terms. If migrations should 
cease, there would eventually be 
an indigenous Negro population 
that was relatively balanced in the 
numbers of men and women and in 
the relations of the age groups. The 
continuation of the rapid migra- 
tion and the high birth rates of the 
recent past would result in contin- 
uing rapid growth, and it would 
permit only gradual reductions of 
the imbalances in age and sex 
structures that now exist. It would 
continue the problems of immi- 
grant absorption and the develop- 
ment of institutional facilities. 

Whatever the future may be, it 
is likely that the types of move- 
ment that produced the New York 
of 1957 are nearly at an end. 
Sources of supply are so greatly re- 
duced in the rural farm south that 
most of the southern migrants of 
the future will be people with rural 
nonfarm or urban backgrounds. 
Increasing proportions of the Ne- 
groes will have been raised and 
educated in New York City itself 
or in other large cities. Urban 
populations with higher education- 
al and occupational status and 
more adequate income will not be 
likely to have the high rates of 
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childbearing that now characterize 
the southern peoples transplanted 
into metropolitan centers. 


CONVERGENCES 

The last century has been one of 
extraordinary change. There was 
rapid and _ sustained economic 
growth, the transition from the ag- 
ricultural to the industrial and 
commercial society, the movement 
from widespread illiteracy to a 
model educational level in high 
school, the replacement of the farm 
and village life by that of the city 
and the metropolitan area and the 
spread of the planned family 
throughout the social and economic 
classes. In most periods, and in 
most characteristics, the pace of 
change has been swifter for the un- 
derdeveloped peoples than for 
those that were initially most ad- 
vanced. The measurable trends 
among Negroes and whites are sim- 
ilar throughout anv time-period 
that can be taken, but in general 
and in most decades the trend line 
that is Negro experience has moved 
rapidly enough to lessen the dis- 
tance between it and that of the 
whites. 

Education has been the historic 
path to upward mobility among the 
disadvantaged groups in American 
society, whether they were natives 
or immigrants. This has been and 
remains true of the Negro. When 
slavery ended, practically all the 
Negro people were illiterate. The 
percent literate rose to two in each 
five in 1890 and then to more than 
half in 1900.17 By 1950, nine in 
each ten were literate. The percent- 
age of Negro youth aged 5 to 19 
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attending school increased from 1.9 
percent in 1850 to 9.9 percent in 
1860 and 60.0 percent in 1930. By 
1950, the school attendance of Ne- 
groes approached that of whites at 
the elementary level, but racial dif- 
ferences had not been eliminated. 
Proportions of Negroes attending 
high school and college were far be- 
low those of whites, and grade re- 
tardation was more prevalent and 
more severe among the Negroes. 

The poorer educational oppor- 
tunities for Negro youth and the 
lower educational status of Negro 
adults have reflected the com- 
pounded disadvantages of region of 
residence, type of area of residence 
within the region, and racial bar- 
riers. As late as 1950, however, 
Negroes were less educated than 
whites in all residence groups in all 
regions of the country. When they 
moved, they transferred from one 
disadvantaged situation to another, 
but the new situation was usually 
one in which Negroes and whites 
alike were on higher levels of 
achievement. 

The migrations of the Negroes 
have taken their children from the 
rural south where educational op- 
portunities were least adequate to 
the metropolitan areas of the north 
and west where edueational oppor- 
tunities were most adequate. The 
effect of this shift is already appar- 
ent. The consequence will be cumnu- 
lative as larger and larger propor- 
tions of all Negro children grow up 
in the areas of better schooling. 

Reeent changes in the edueation- 
al status of men and women aged 
25 to 29 illustrate the process of 
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Negro advance. The median years 
of school completed by those in this 
age group in 1940 and in 1957 
show a more rapid progress for 
non-whites than for whites.*§ 


Median years 





April March 





Color and Sex 1940 1957 Increase 
White 
Male 10.5 12.3 1.8 
Female 10.9 12.3 1.4 
Non-white 
Male 6.5 9.4 2.9 
Female 7.5 10.3 2.8 


The social and economic difficul- 
ties of the Negro population at the 
present are related to the low lev- 
els of education, though perhaps 
not caused by them in any precise 
definition of the world. Past trends 
ean be projected into a future in 
which educational levels will be in- 
dependent of race or region of ori- 
gin. Today the education of the 
non-whites who are in the labor 
foree is considerably poorer than 
that of the whites (Table VI). This 
is true of the nation and the south, 
and it is true for the urban, rural 
nonfarm and rural farm popula- 
tions in the nation and in the south. 

Entirely aside from racial com- 
parisons, a major proportion of the 
Negroes of 1957 were ill prepared 
to work in an industrial economy 
at other than the bottom levels or 
to provide other than substandard 
living for their children without 
major community assistance. In 
the United States as a whole, 44 
percent of the non-white persons 
in the labor force had not com- 
pleted the eighth grade of the “@ 


e. 
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@ne school. For the south, this 


percentage was 58. The median 
educational level of the men was 
8.8 years in the United States, 7.5 
years in the south. 

The people involved in the move 
away from agricultural occupa- 
tions came from the lower levels 
of the occupational structure on 
the farms and in the towns of the 
south. They moved into occupa- 
tions requiring limited skills and 
paying limited wages. Initially 
youth and the aged labored in the 
towns and cities much as they had 
done in the cotton fields of the 
south, but gradually the ways of 
the cities became more prevalent.!® 
The proportions of youth and aged 
who labor are declining toward 
those of the white population. A 
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similar situation exists for the la- 
bor of women.*° However, the dis- 
advantaged position of the Negroes 
is apparent on any close examina- 
tion of statistics on economic activ- 
ities. They are more limited to 
part-time and seasonal jobs, and 
their unemployment rates are high- 
er.21_ Moreover, Negroes are con- 
centrated in occupations and in- 
dustries where wages are lower, 
conditions of work more onerous 
and social status lower. In 1955, 
42 percent of white workers were 
in professional, managerial and 
white collar occupations. The com- 
parable percentage for non-whites 
was 12.2 

The occupational and industrial 
structure of the non-white labor 
force need not be discussed here, 


TABLE VI: EpucaTIONAL LEVEL OF PERSONS IN THE LABOR FORCE 




















Variable United States South 
White Non-white White Non-white 
Highest grade completed, percent distribution 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Elementary: Below 5 4.3 21.2 7.3 30.3 
5-7 9.5 22.9 14.4 27.5 
8 16.3 12.0 12.2 8.7 
High School: 1-3 19.0 19.3 19.6 15.6 
4 30.8 14.8 27.0 9.8 
College: 1-3 9.0 3.9 9.0 2.4 
4 9.7 3.4 9.2 3.5 
Not reported 1.2 2.6 1.2 2.2 
Median year of school completed 
Males 11.5 8.0 10.6 6.4 
Urban 12.0 8.8 12.0 7.5 
Rural nonfarm 11.5 6.5 10.4 5.9 
Rural farm 8.8 5.1 8.4 3.9 
Females 12.2 8.9 12.2 8.0 
Urban 123 9.6 12.3 8.9 
Rural nonfarm 12.2 7.2 12.1 6.8 
Rural farm 11.4 6.5 11.0 6.5 








Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘ Educational Attainment of Workers: March, 
957,’’ Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 78, Nov., 1957, Table 6. 
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for it is the specific topic of other 
sessions. It should be _ noted, 
though, that the advancing educa- 
tional levels and the advancing eco- 
nomic activities of the Negroes 
have not been completely parallel 
processes. Quoting the conclusions 
of a somewhat detailed analysis of 
the interrelations in 1950 :*8 


There are close associations between 
levels of education and occupational 
concentrations. Among all groups, in all 
areas, and for both sexes, occupations re- 
quiring little preparation and yielding 
low income predominate among those fol- 
jowed by elementary school graduates, 
whereas college graduates are engaged 
primarily in professional and technical 
positions. Interpenetrating these rela- 
tionships, though, are patterns of occupa- 
tional utilization that are distinctive with 
respect to color and sex. Whatever the 
educational level, nonwhites are under- 
represented among managers, officials, 
and nonfarm proprietors, as among 
craftsmen, foremen, and kindred work- 
ers. Among elementary school graduates, 
all women aged 30 to 34 show concentra- 
tions among operatives and kindred 
workers. Nonwhite women of the same 
age and educational attainment are con- 
eentrated in private household employ- 
ment. Almost half of the high school 
graduates in the labor force are clerical 
or kindred workers; almost two thirds of 
the nonwhite women of this educational 
attainment are service workers in private 
households or elsewhere. Nonwhite wom- 
en who are college graduates are heavily 
professional, primarily in school teach- 
ing. It is only at the level of college 
graduation that the occupational struc- 
ture of all women and nonwhite women 
in the labor foree become broadly similar. 


The information on trends in the 
incomes of Negroes is limited, but 
the differences in the income dis- 
tributions in 1950 and the changes 
since then have been similar to 
those in occupational status. 
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Among Negroes, as among whites, 
incomes are lower in the south, 
higher in the north and west. With- 
in each division of the country, in- 
comes are lower for the rural farm 
than for the rural nonfarm and ur- 
ban populations. Thus the migra- 
tions of the Negroes have been 
movements from low income resi- 
dential groups in low income areas 
to higher income residential groups 
in higher income areas. Again, 
though, the Negro is disadvan- 
taged. In each residential group 
within each division, the average 
income of the non-white individual 
or the non-white family is less than 
that of the comparable white indi- 
vidual or family.** In 1955, the 
median income of the men who 
were year-round full-time workers 
was $2,661 for non-whites as com- 


pared with $4,375 for peer 


These figures are for the nation. 
The comparable figures for the col- 
or groups in the south were $1,994 
and $3,972. 


DEATH RATES 


The death rates of the Negroes 
have been sensitive indicators of 
the changing position of the Negro 
in his region of residence and the 
nation.*° The average future life- 
time of the newly born Negro in- 
fant was 33.0 years in 1900, 63.2 
years in 1956. This is almost a 
doubling of the average lifetime in 
little more than half a century. 
The continuing advance in the ex- 
pectation of life at birth and the 
narrowing differentials between 
whites and Negroes are told in the 
following simple figures :*7 


@ 


R 
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Expectation of Life at Birth 





Year Whites Negroes Difference 








1900 47.6 33.0 14.6 
1930 61.4 48.1 13.3 
1940 64.2 53.1 11.1 
1950 69.1 60.8 8.3 
1955 70.2 63.2 7.0 
1956 70.2 63.2 7.0 


Thus in educational achievement, 
labor force participation, occupa- 
tional structure and length of life, 
the more rapid changes in the Ne- 
gro population have been and are 
lessening the differences between 
whites and Negroes. The disad- 
vantages of the Negro have les- 
sened, his similarities to the whites 
increased. The advances were prod- 
ucts of the participation of the Ne- 
gro in the general advances in all 
regions and residential areas of the 
nation. The speed of the advances 
vas associated with the migrations 
of the Negroes from rural to urban 
areas and their dispersion through- 
out the nation. 


FAMILY AND REPRODUCTION 
PATTERNS 


If material factors alone were in- 
volved, it would be simple to pro- 
ject past trends into a future in 
which ethnic differences would have 
disappeared. The situation is not 
so clear-cut in those aspects of be- 
havior that involve the functioning 
or the breakdown of ancient hab- 
its, disciplines and values in the 
great city. Analogy with processes 
of acculturation elsewhere supports 
the inference that the pressures 
and stimulations of the monetary 
economy would penetrate Negro 
ife and thought more quickly and 
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more incisively than the altered 
structures of motives and the more 
disciplined personalities required 
by the Puritan codes of the middle 
class white society. The critical 
sectors of life in which the evi- 
dences of Negro adjustment are 
either blurred or absent concern 
the relations of the sexes, the fam- 
ily and reproduction. 

The most abundant data on the 
familial behavior of Negroes are 
those on reproduction. Interpreta- 
tions must be cautious, for Negro 
children are undereounted, and 
many are living with relatives oth- 
er than mothers. In former times 
the registration of births and 
deaths was grossly deficient, and 
it remains incomplete in many 
areas. Differences in birth rates or 
other measures of fertility at given 
times may measure either differ- 
ences in reproductive behavior or 
differences in statistical reporting. 
Similarly, trends are compounded 
of changing facts and changing 
habits of reporting facts. None- 
the-less, the outlines of the develop- 
ments are relatively clear. In 1850, 
the fertility of the Negroes was 
higher than that of the whites. In 
the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the gap widened as the 
fertility of the whites declined. 
From the ’nineties of the last cen- 
tury to the great depression of the 
thirties of this century, the fertil- 
ity of the Negroes seemed to be de- 
clining more rapidly than that of 
the whites. The net result of the 
changes of a century was a lessen- 
ing of the absolute differences be- 
tween the color groups. The declin- 
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ing fertility of the Negro and its 
social-economic and _ rural-urban 
differentials seemed the clearest of 
all evidences of the assimilation of 
the Negro into the larger national 
culture. There was, of course, the 
disquieting fact that the low fer- 
tility of urban Negroes*® seemed to 
be associated with a high incidence 
of venereal disease, and there were 
evidences that much of the reduced 
fertility in rural and town areas 
was associated with disease and the 
pressures of poverty rather than 
with the positive motivations of a 
small family ideal. 

It is only in the last two decades 
of increased fertility that the re- 
sponse of the Negroes has seemed 
to differ significantly from that of 
the whites. The following rates tell 
the story :*° 








Births per Children under 

1,000 total 5 per 1,000 

population women 15 to 44 
Year Whites Non-whites Whites Non-whites 
1930 20.6 27.5 87.1 105.9 
1935 17.9 25.8 74.5 98.4 
1940 18.6 26.7 i 102.4 
1947 26.1 31.2 111.8 125.9 
1950 23.0 33.3 102.3 137.3 
1957 24.0 35.2 117.2 162.7 


Thus in the period of rapid ur- 
banization there was a sharp in- 
erease in the fertility of the Ne- 
groes. The outstanding phenom- 
enon is the rise in the fertility of 
the urban population, due prima- 
rily to a decline in childlessness.%° 
The increase in the proportion of 
young married women who bear 
children is probably associated with 
improvements in health, especially 
the control of venereal disease. It 
may also be that the northward and 
urbanward migrations of recent 
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years have been less disruptive of 
family life than those of earlier 
years. Moreover, improved eco- 
nomic conditions and social ad- 
vances may have reduced the pres- 
sures of poverty that had been 
major factors in the limitation of 
births in the past. 

Low mortality and relatively 
high fertility have produced high 
rates of natural increase in the 
non-white population. The indefi- 
nite continuation of the age-specific 
birth and death rates of the year 
1955 would result in a doubling of 
the non-white population each gen- 
eration.*! Whatever the resolution 
in the future, the Negro population 
is now increasing rapidly. The 
implications for the long run are a 
part of the larger question of the 
increase of the national popula- 
tion. There are immediate and di- 
rect implications for the Negroe 


and for the communities in which — 


they live. The ethnie group where 
incomes are least adequate bears 
the larger burdens of dependent 
children and youth. School chil- 
dren, entrants to the labor force, 
and the workers and parents of the 
future are coming in dispropor- 
tionate numbers from the groups 
least able to provide adequate back- 
ground or opportunities for their 
children. 

It is in the structure and rela- 
tionships of the family that the 
most pronounced differences are 
found, and it is here that conver- 
gence seems least. Negroes have 
participated in the trends toward 
lower ages at marriage and smaller 


proportions of the single. The “e 
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inguishing characteristic of the 
Grtroes is not the age at marriage 
or the percentage who ever marry 
but, rather, the fluidity of the mar- 
riage relationship.** In 1910 and 
in 1940, relatively low percentages 
of Negro women were living in 
first marriages with husbands 
present. The percentages with hus- 
bands absent were high; so also 
were the proportions of the wid- 
owed and the divorced. The flu- 
idity of marital status increased 
with the changes in Negro life 
between 1910 and 1940, particu- 
larly with the move to the north. 
The marital status of non-white 
women aged 30 to 34 in 1957 shows 
the persistence of the patterns of 
the rural south in a population 
that has become predominantly 
urban and largely metropolitan.** 


Marital Status 
}:..: 


All Women Non-white Women 





100.0 100.0 
Single 7.3 6.3 
Married 88.9 85.6 
Husband 
present 84.6 68.9 
Husband 
absent 4.3 16.7 
Separated 2.6 12.0 
Husband in 
armed forces 0.4 0.4 
Other a3 4.3 
Widowed 1.4 a 
Divorced 2.5 5.0 


The extent of the fluidity in the 
family patterns of the Negroes is 
not measured fully in the data 
from a general population census 
or a current survey of the popula- 
tion. In each ease, the definition of 
marital status is a de facto one, 
and includes those living in extra- 
legal unions. Furthermore, the 
number of previous marriages is 
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seldom specified for those listed as 
‘‘married, husband present.”’ 

The interrelations of family pat- 
terns and metropolitan residence 
are critical, for it is the disorgan- 
ized family that contributes so 
heavily to the problem children 
and the disorganized youth of the 
great cities. In this instance, his- 
toric adjustments of the rural 
areas of the Old South may survive 
in the crowded slums of cities. Or 
perhaps adjustments that were rel- 
atively serviceable in the simpler 
rural situation become maladjust- 
ments in the complex urban set- 
ting. The adaptation of the Negro 
to the mores of the larger society 
may be associated with the achieve- 
ment of middle class status. It is 
not an automatic response to urban 
residence. 


MOBILITY 


Movements in space and changes 
in social and economic character- 
istics are often related closely to 
each other. This has been true for 
the Negro population of the United 
States. Upward movements in edu- 
eation, occupation, income and 
health oceurred for Negroes who 
remained stable in their areas of 
residence, but the great advances 
were associated with the migra- 
tions from rural areas of the south 
to metropolitan areas outside the 
south. 

If Negro migrants followed the 
paths of the earlier rural-urban 
migrants or the European immi- 
grants, their initial settlements in 
the cities would initiate new series 
of migrations. There would be up- 
ward movement economically and 
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socially and outward movement 
geographically, if not for the orig- 
inal migrants, then for their chil- 
dren. 

That the Negro was mobile in 
southern agriculture and remained 
mobile in the great cities is docu- 
mented by massive data of many 
types. The current surveys of the 
Bureau of the Census indicate that 
about one in each four of the non- 
white people moves each year, the 
most common move being to an- 
other place within the same county. 
The percent distributions of the 
non-white population by mobility 
status are summarized here for the 
years from April 1953, to March 
1956 : 34 





1953- 1954- 1955- 
Mobility Status 1954 1955 1956 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Nonmovers 78.8 77.4 74.9 
Movers 20.8 22.4 24.8 
Same county 16.0 18.0 19.9 
Another county 
in the state 4 2.2 2.7 
Another state 3.2 22 
Abroad at heginning 
of period 0.4 0.2 0.3 


The mobility within 
of residence has 
in recent years. 

Closer analysis of the in-county 
movers in the interval from April 
1955 to March 1956 shows that the 
highest rates were in the largest 
of the urbanized areas. Some 68 
pereent of all non-whites in urban- 
ized areas of three million or more 
reported that they had not moved 
between April of 1955 and March 
of 1956. More than 21 percent re- 
ported a move within the county 
of residence. 


the county 


been increasing 
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The great characteristic of ¢ 
temporary white America is « ] 
bility—and that mobility is spread 
across the land for all to see, in 
suburbia and exurbia, in belt high- 
ways and intercity freeways. Yet 
the whites are more stable than the 
non-whites, even in the urbanized 
areas whose populations number in 
the millions. 

If the mobility of the Negroes 
within the cities were an aspect of 
their assimilation into the urban 
population, the figures we have 
cited would be indexes of progress. 
Some of the mobility may be cor- 
related with adjustment in the 
city, leaving the ‘‘port of entry’’ 
for more desirable quarters in areas 
regarded as nicer. In Chicago, some 
of the mobility is a correlate of the 
advancing status that permits 
movement into the outer aang 
of expanding areas of Negro oce 
pation and infiltration. It would 
seem, though, that much of the mo- 
bility of the Negro in and outside 
the metropolis is unnecessary or 
aimless movement within the segre- 
eated areas that are often called 
and often are ghettos. 

IIere we have reached the core of 
the problem that may be defined 
specifically as Negro. The Negroes 
have left agriculture and rural- 
farm areas. They are leaving the 
south in great waves that disperse 
them across the nation. They are 
becoming increasingly concentrated 
in the large urbanized areas—and, 
within those areas, in the central 
cities or in lesser ehettos in the ur- 
ban fringes. 
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Thus far the great migration has 
brought the Negroes closer to the 
whites in personal characteristics, 
resources for living, ways of living, 
and duration of life. It has also 
brought them into areas where 
their traditional personal and fam- 
ily relations are insufficient guides 
for the adjustments of adults or 
the rearing of children. Some of 
the problems of the transplanted 
millions are inevitable, for move- 
ment across centuries of experience 
cannot occur painlessly within a 
few years. Some are associated 
directly with the conditions of liv- 
ing in the initial areas of settle- 
ment. And some are associated with 
the barriers to mobility that lead 
to increasing density and more in- 
tense personal and social problems 
in the areas of concentrated Necro 
settlement. 

The migrations, the mobility, and 
the residential segregation of the 
Negro are demographic facts. To 
project the migrations of the past 
into the future is impossible, for 
the sources of supply in the rural 
south are approaching exhaustion. 
To project a continuing exodus 
from the south and a continuing 
mobility in the metropolis without 
the reduction of residential segre- 
gation leads to results that are not 
consonant with real possibilities. 
Continually declining white popu- 
lations and rapidly increasing Ne- 
gro populations would lead eventu- 
ally to the transfer of political 
power in the central cities and so 
terminate the segregation. To pro- 
ject migration and mobility in the 
future in the absence of residential 
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segregation would present techni- 
eal problems, but plausible results 
could be secured. 

If the barriers of race continue 
to decline, the projection of the 
Negro population of the nation is 
amenable to a research approach. 
It is necessary only to make as- 
sumptions as to the speed with 
which the remaining measurable 
differences among the color groups 
are liquidated and then to project 
the Negro population separately to 
that point. Thereafter the projec- 
tion of the births, the deaths and 
the migrations of the populations 
classified as Negro would present 
no problems distinctive from those 
involved in projecting similar vital 
processes among populations clas- 
sified as white. 

The population history of the 
Negro over the last century is an 
impressive one. It has placed the 
Negroes in the industrial economy 
of the urban areas. It has made 
their contributions and their prob- 
lems national rather than sectional. 
Today the stage is set for even 
more rapid advance, for soon the 
more educated urban Negroes will 
be freed from the drag of continu- 
ing increments of the unskilled and 
the uneducated. The analogy with 
the immigrants of earlier periods is 
again appropriate. In the north, 
the northern-born of southern par- 
entage are replacing the southern- 
born. In the south, the city-born 
of city parentage are replacing the 
farm-born. Among the Negroes, as 
among the successive waves of im- 
migrants, the native born of native 
parentage may merge into the gen- 
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eral populations of the areas that 
received the parental generations. 

The demographic frontier in the 
movement toward comparability 
with the general population once 
was the exodus from the farms and 
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